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changes in dress. As the sumptuous banquets and tournaments 
given by the king brought linights and ladies more together, the 
costumes grew more varied and less monastic. Ladies began to 
imitate male dress, particularly the cote hardies, or light short 
tunics, which had come into fashion. The bronze figure of one 
of Edward III.'s daughters on the south side of Westminster 
Abbey, is a fine example of the fashion of Queen Philippa's 
court. This princess has a jewelled band round her forehead, 
while her hair rests against her cheeks in two straight square 
pleats. Her plain light gown, ungirdled, hangs in folds over her 
feet, and her hands are inserted in her front pockets. Long 
streamers called tippets reach from the upper part of her arms 
down to the level of her ankles. There are buttons down the 
front of the cote hardie to the waist. 

The ladies whom Froissart describes frequently embroidered 
their gowns with the armorial bearings of their families, for this 
was an heraldic age above all others, and they rode to shows 
and tournaments with pouches and daggers by their side and in 
parti-coloured tunics, and they affected short hoods with the 
liripipes or tails of them twisted round their heads. The cote 
hardie or jacket, borrowed from the men, was faced and bor- 
dered .with fur, according to the rank of the wearer. The sleeve 
sometimes reached to the wrists, at other times the coat had neither 
sides nor sleeves, and the arm-holes, as Mr. Planche says, were 
"cut so large that the girdle of the kirtle worn under it is 
visible at the hips," as is well shown in the effigy of Blanche de la 
Tour, a daughter of Edward IIL ; a woman described in the 



anti-monastic vision of Piers Plowman, has scarlet garments 
puffed and faced with rich furs adorned with ribands of red and 
gold studded with gems. Her fingers, says the poet, were all 
embellished with rings of gold, set with diamonds, rubies, sap- 
phires, and Oriental amulets to prevent infection. 

In a drawing of a lady of this period given by Mr. Fairholt, 
we see a gown covered by a long cyclas, or tight-fitting upper 
tunic. She carries in her hand her gloves. Her hair is fastened 
up in a tight net caul, and from it streams the long contoise then 
worn by both knight and lady. In the romance of " Sir 
Degrevant" an earl's daughter is dressed in a velvet gown 
covered with fretwork of pearls, with a sapphire in the centre 
of each square. Her gown is furred with ermine, and deco- 
rated with rows of enamelled buttons. A golden girdle binds 
her waist. Her hair towers up into a coronet of gold, bossed 
on each side, and she has a pointed frontal of pearls. In the 
romance of the "Adventures of Arthur at the Tarnewathela," 
a lady appears leading a knight. She wears a gown of grass 
green, and her girdle is of white cloth embroidered with birds. 
It is enriched with golden studs, and fastened by a buckle. 
Her hair is braided with gold wire and coloured ribbons set with 
jewels, and her kerchief is secured by rich bodkins. When we 
couple with such dresses the blazoned surcoats of the knights, 
their gilded and sable armour, their plumes, their bright weapons 
and their illuminated shields, we can gather some faint notion of 
the splendour of King Edward's court at Westminster, say in the 
year of Cressy or Poictiers. 
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HE productions of the National Porcelain Manu- 
factory of Sevres hold a high rank among that 
class of manufactured objects wherein Art goes 
hand in hand with industry. Nor is this world- 
wide reputation undeserved. All that royal pa- 
tronage, artistic toil, and universal appreciation, 
could effect to perfect the products of this cele- 
brated manufactory, has been lavished upon it. And so it has 
come to pass that a handful of men, working in a damp, dreary 
building in a suburb of Paris, maintain the superiority of this re- 
nowned porcelain, and read a lesson to the china-manufactories of 
the world. 

The first idea that strikes the visitor to the ateliers of Sevres is 
the gloomy nature of the building in which these brilliant products 
of this industrial art find a birthplace and a home. A long, grey 
edifice, pierced with small windows, and bearing the aspect of a 
convent without and within, vaulted corridors with whitewashed 
walls and brick floors, long, narrow, chill with damp, and marked 
here and there, on wall or ceiling, with traces of the shells of Mont 
Valerien— such is the present abode of the royal porcelain-factory. 

Had not the war intervened, it would, long ere this, have been 
lodged in new and more sumptuous quarters in the Park of St.- 
Cloud, but the period of its change of domicile remains as yet un- 
determined. Meanwhile, its present abiding-place is left without 
pamt and without repairs, and is rapidly assuming a dismal aspect 
of neglect and decay. The manufactory has been established there 
smce 1756, the epoch when Louis XV., having bought out the 
origmal promoters of the enterprise, installed the works in their 
present home, then and for the first time founding the r<y/a/ manu- 
factory of Sevres. But the actual foundation of the works dates 
from 1695, a M. Morin having established then a pottery for the 
imitation of Chinese porcelain, which was the germ of that which 
has so long enjoyed such wide-spread repute. 

At first, however, the Sevres porcelain was composed only of 
pate tendre, or soft paste, an artificial composition, admirable for 
decorative purposes, taking colour readily, and demanding a much 
lower temperature in baking, but too soft to stand any wear. The 
enamel with which it was covered, an artificial product as well, was 
DrilUant and fusible, but 'easily cracked. Such was the composition 
ot the so-called old Sevres. France in those days did not possess 



a real porcelain-clay. Therein Sevres was surpassed by its Saxon 
rival at Meissen, the birthplace of the famous old Dresden china. 
In 1709 the great discovery of real porcelain-clay, the so-called 
kaolin, was made in Saxony by Frederick Bottcher. His attention 
was one day called to the softness and unctuous nature of a white 
powder wherewith his hair-dresser had powdered his peruke. On 
questioning the man as to the origin and nature of the substance 
he had employed, he confessed to having made use of powdered 
clay instead of the regular French hair-powder on account of its 
superior cheapness. Thus was the precious kaolin discovered, the 
possession of which was guarded with such jealous care by the 
Saxon Government, heavy penalties being laid on the exportation 
of even the smallest quantities. In France, an inferior quality of 
kaolin was discovered at Alengon, but the ppttery made from it 
was coarse and grey. It was not till fifty years later that Madame 
Darnet, the wife of a surgeon at St. Yrieix, undertook to substitute 
for soap in her household a species of soft, unctuous white clay, 
which she had found in the neighbourhood of her house, and that 
brought into notice the now celebrated clay of Limoges, and estab- 
lished the manufacture of hard paste at Sevres The material now 
used at that factory is composed of the clay from Limoges, mingled 
with a certain proportion of a fine sand found at Fontainebleau, 
which being fusible in its nature seems to lend transparency to the 
porcelain. After being carefully purified, washed, and kneaded, 
the clay comes into the hands of the potter, a soft, dough-like, grey- 
ish-white mass, which has been worked till on cutting the mass 
with a wire neither crack nor bubble can be observed in its sub- 
stance. Then comes the operation of moulding. Most of the 
smaller articles, such as cups, tazsas, plates, flower-vases, &c., are 
shaped on a wheel by hand. The thin, egg-shell-like cups are 
produced by pouring into a plaster mould a quantity of paste, 
diluted with water to the consistency of very rich cream ; the 
mould is then suffered to stand for a minute or two, the liquid is 
then poured off, and the inside of the mould remains coated with a 
thin layer of clay, the plaster having absorbed a certain quantity 
of the water which deposits the clay. The workman then passes 
a thin, sharp knife around the edge of the cup so as to detach its 
rim from the mould, and the mould is afterwards set aside to dry. 
The clay in drying contracts, so that when the process is finished, 
the thin, egg-shell-like cup is entirely detached from the mould. 
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Large vases are moulded in the same way, only, instead of a few 
minutes, as in the case of the cup, four hours are allowed to elapse 
for the clay-deposit to form of sufficient thickness. 

The difficult and delicate process of baking comes next in order. 
The pieces intended to be glazed are submitted to a preliminary 
baking called the degourdi, an operation which renders them solid 
enough to permit of their being dipped in water without meltiflg, 
and which leaves them porous enough to absorb a certain quantity 
of fluid. They are then dipped into a liquid enamel, composed 
chiefly of the powder of a stone called pegmatite mixed with water. 
This liquid is spread carefully over the surface of the article by the 
after-application of delicate knives and brushes, the first destined 
to remove too great an accumulation of enamel in certain points, 
the second to spread it over the parts that have not fully received 
it. . The piece is allowed to dry slowly ; it is then ready for actual 
baking. The cylindrically-shaped furnaces are lined with plates of 
white porcelain, the article to be baked is enclosed in a case of hard, 
infusible crockery, and is then submitted to the action of the fire. 
Some pieces pass nine times through the ordeal of baking, four 
times before decoration and five times afterwards. Sometimes an 
article decorated with a design in several colours requires a sepa- 
rate "firing" for each colour. The state of the furnace is tested 
by means of small plates of porcelain attached to iron rods, which 
are thrust into the oven through an opening in the door. These 
plates are white, painted with two or at most three stripes, one of 
gold, one of carmine, and one of blue. The carmine is the test 
colour. When freshly applied it is a purplish brown, when the 
heat is not great enough it becomes of a brick-dust red, when it is 
too great it changes to a dirty crimson or dregs-of-wine colour, and 
when the temperature is exactly right it shows its true tint, a rich 
and brilliant rose-red. 

As to the decorative portion of the works, their only peculiarity 
is in the extreme finish and artistic merit of the designs ; as a 
branch of manufacture it affords no special interest. It is the soft 
porcelain m pate tendre which readiest takes the celebrated ground- 
tints of the factory, the rich dark blue or bleu-du-roi, the turquoise 
blue, Persian green, and the new rare Chinese red or rouge de 
cuivre, imitated fi'om Chinese porcelain and first produced at 
Sevres in 1848. 

In passing through the museum at Sevres it is interesting to note 
the changes in the fashion of decorating particular shapes or arti- 
cles from one epoch to another. When the works first took their 
widest artistic development, that is to say in the reign of Louis 
XV., copies of celebrated paintings on flat surfaces of porcelain 
became the rage. These were speedily superseded by cups, 
saucers, plates, and vases ; those exquisite little cups painted with 
miniatures and with gold designs upon a white or turquoise-blue 
ground ; plates reproducing the paintings of the Louvre or the 
most admired landscapes of Europe ; bleu-du-roi vases adorned 
■with historic or classic scenes of incomparable execution — all now 
cheaply purchased at their weight in gold. The first Revolution 
and the first Empire left their imprint on the taste of the day, and 
classic shapes and classic subjects became the mode at Sevres. 
The bleic du roi as a ground-colour gave place in many instances 
to the imperial green, a rich dark hue, but scarcely so beautiful in 
itself as the tint it displaced. At present it is no longer the fashion 
to reproduce the chefs-d'asicvre of the Louvre upon plates and 
vases, objects which by their inequalities of surface or of outline do 
not present proper facilities for the reproduction of paintings. The 
fabrication of pate tendre, abandoned in the early part of the pre- 
sent century, has been revived since 1847. At present large vases 
appear to be the articles most in vogue at the manufactory, articles 
which by their shape and extent of surface afford space and oppor- 
tunity for the display of the special colours and artistic designs 
which have formed the glory of the Sevres porcelain ever since the 
days of Louis XV., its royal patron, and to a certain extent its 
creator. The subdued colours now in vogue for dress, furniture- 
coverings, draperies, &c., have found place amid the groundings 
of the Sevres porcelain, thus showing how the fashions of the day 
have influence even over Art. 

Among the vases on view in the show-room were a pair about 
three feet high, the grounding a deep, soft mist-grey, the designs, 
aquatic leaves and plants, in delicate shades of bluish and yellow 
green ; a white-plumaggd waterfowl nestled at the base of the 
plants, and lent light to the subdued colouring. Two larger vases. 



with the same mist-grey grounding, were painted each with a pea- 
cock perched upon a branch, the full resplendent tail of the bird 
flowing downward so as to fill the curve of the body of the vase. 
Another pair, of smaller size, showed on a background of deep pur- 
plish brown an iris with its leaves, and hovering above the flower 
a single black parrot. A very beautiful combination of tints was 
shown in a pair of vases, dark blue at lip and base, and shading 
into pale blue at the centre, where was depicted a mass of pale-red 
roses and rosebuds with faintly-tinted foliage. Less novel in tint 
and design, yet very beautiful withal, were a pair of vases with bleu- 
du-roi ground, painted with a single stalk of white lilies with buds 
and leaves, the creamy white of the flower, and the dark green of 
the stiff formal leaf, beautifully relieved against the dark azure of 
the background. 

A large vase of antique shape was painted a dull purplish red, 
with deep leaf-shaped plagues in dull gold, extending downward 
from the upper border to the centre. From the base sprang 
branches of heath in white and dark-blue tints, with dull olive-hued 
foliage ; these flowers were in relief and continued to the upper 
border of the vase, branching over the gold plagues. Below, a 
white-plumaged bird gave light to the design, the tints of which, 
though of extreme richness of tone, were subdued and even 
sombre. 

Very exquisite in colouring were a pair of vases with dark-blue 
lip and base shaded to pale blue in centre, and painted with wreaths 
of morning-glories, the blossoms white, dashed with deep blue on 
the edges of the petals. Scarcely less beautiful were another pair 
with bluish water-green ground at the top, shaded to pale yellow- 
green at the base, and painted with clusters of aquatic plants of 
dull pink, white, and vivid gold-yellow tints, with gem-like dragon- 
flies and a hovering paroquet of brilliant plumage above. Very 
singular in colouring was a vase, painted with gold over a bluish- 
green ground, with the under-tint showing through the gold ; the 
design was magnolia-branches with pure white blossoms, amid 
which sat enthroned a paroquet with dull-pink plumage and blue 
shaded wings. A vase with a pale, opaque, red ground, was 
adorned with a charming design, representing Sleep, a colossal 
stalk of poppies with one pendent blossom, while on one of the 
curved leaves lay a nude, slumbering Cupid. 

A vase of antique shape, with curved gilt handles, was of a 
white ground, bordered with acanthus-leaves in dead gold. On the 
side was painted in palest and most delicate hues a cluster of lilac 
and yellow chrysanthemums with a single branch, heavy with the 
weight of one pendent lilac-flower, trailing from one side of the 
group. Another pair of vases, of the same classic shape and white 
ground, were decorated with representations of Earth and Water : 
two female figures, one laden with fruit and flowers, the other hold- 
ing up a colossal shell dripping with water. These figures were 
drawn in shades of dusky purple. Another pair of a rich red hue, 
were adorned with classic groups in shades of pale umber-brown. 
Among the smaller objects I noted a pair of slender, bottle-shaped 
vases in white porcelain, each painted with a single flying Cupid 
most exquisitely executed. A design of lilacs and field-daisies on a 
dull-grey ground decorated a pair of vases at least five feet 
high. 

In shapes there seems to be far less modification or aim at origi- 
nality than is manifested in the colours and decorative designs. 
The vases are in shape mere modifications of two classes of form, 
the Chinese and the antique. The mug-shaped cups of the First 
Empire have been replaced by the more graceful oval, or by the 
shallow tazza-shaped cup ; the latter form, however, lends itself but 
ill to the reproduction of any but a certain class of designs. Arti- 
cles in unpainted biscuit, known with us as Parian-ware, form no 
inconsiderable portion of the products of Sevres. Life-sized busts 
of Louis XVIII. and Charles X., one on either side of one of the 
doors of the museum, recall the period of the Restoration, the lace 
cravat of the latter being a very triumph of the ceramic art. 
Small busts of Marie Antoinette, of the two Bourbon kings afore- 
said, of Louis Philippe, of Louis Napoleon, and of MM. Thiers 
and MacMahon, form articles of daily commerce for the factory, 
the image of the unfortunate queen being the most popular. 
Strange to say, the Empress Eugenie, even when in the very flush 
of womanly beauty and of imperial dignity, positively refused to 
permit her likeness to figure in this collection. The biscuit-figures 
of Sevres hardly sustain the artistic reputation of the factory, being 
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nothing extraordinary either in subject or in style. The best of 
the smaller pieces is a reproduction of the well-known statue of 
Jeanne d'Arc, by the Princess Marie d'0rl6ans. 

Very little of the Sevres porcelain can be purchased, the finest 
and most artistic of the pieces being reserved either for exhibition 
in the collection, or to adorn the palaces inhabited by the chief of 
the nation, whoever he may be. Then come a certain number 
which are set aside as presents to foreign potentates or to celebri- 
ties. A few inferior pieces may sometimes be purchased, but at 
prices which are well-nigh prohibitive. Thus a finely-decorated 
plate, painted with a landscape or group in the centre, and with a 
border of the exquisitely-pencilled gold-work on a bleu-du-roi or 
dark-green background, is valued at "a price ranging from 200 to 
350 francs (from $40 to ^70). As to the vases, they are valued 
according to size and decoration, some being worth $2,000 and 
others $10,000. And yet Sevres porcelain is by no means an un- 
common or priceless article in ordinary commerce. It is to be 
found in abundance in the bric-a-brac shops of Paris, and in still 
greater profusion in the retail shops of New York and Philadelphia, 
and that in the teeth of the fact that the painted porcelain of Sevres 
is never sold in quantities, the cost and time employed in its pro- 
duction, and the extremely limited number of articles produced, 
preventing all sppplies to the trade. Yet is the riddle an easy one 



to solve. The manufactory turns out large quantities of plain 
white articles ; these, possessing the traditional lightness and bril- 
liancy of enamel of the Sevres porcelain, and bearing its trade-mark, 
are eagerly bought up by the trade, are decorated by inferior 
artists in the style of the productions of the royal manufactory, 
and are then sold as genuine Sevres-ware. Then, too, a large 
number of objects, after being decorated by the artists of Sevres, 
are marred in the baking ; these are likewise eagerly bought up by 
the china-merchants and sellers of bric-a-brac. Of course a cer- 
tain number of articles in genuine Sevres are thrown on the market 
annually by sales of art collections or of the household effects of 
deceased royalty or aristocracy, a large number of really fine spe- 
cimens also fell into private hands after the fall of the monarchy of 
July and after that of the Second Empire. But, these sources of 
supply being naturally limited, it will be seen that the amount of 
genuine Sevres-ware that is offered for sale must be extremely 
small. Of course there is no protection for the buyer against 
counterfeited trade-marks. But against one form of imposition it 
is possible to guard. The undecorated ware sold at Sevres bears 
the regular trade-mark, but cut with a transverse dash. If this is 
effaced and a forged trade-mark substituted, the traces of the ope- 
ration can readily be detected. 

Lucy H. Hooper. 



HARVEST-TIME IN THE SCOTTISH HIGHLANDS. 



Sir E. La.\dseer, R.A., Painter. 



C. G, Lewis, Engraver. 



ANY one acquainted with the picture— well known through 
the engraving published by the Art- Union of London 
some years ago — 'Harvest in the Highlands,' the joint pro- 
duction of Sir E. Landseer and Sir A. W. Callcott, and exhibited 
at the Academy in 1833, will be reminded of it by the work here 
engraved, which, in all probability, formed the original idea of 
the principal group in the larger painting, where the landscape 
is. by Callcott and the figures by Landseer. The construction 
of the group in both pictures is very similar, but the component 
parts differ to some extent : the cart and horse, with the colt 
by the side of the latter, are identical in both ; but in the 
finished picture the cart has no one seated in it, but is laden 
with corn, while the sketch shows the outline of a female figure. 
But the greatest difference is seen in the figures and animals 
immediately in front of the cart ; and here, we venture to assert, 



the group in the sketch has the advantage in sweetness of 
sentiment, the young woman dihgently plying her distaff, 
while the man, holding under his arm a quantity of newly-reaped 
corn, bends over her in conversation, the goats and the kids 
lying lovingly at the feet of the woman, and the calf standing 
near by, constitute as pretty and picturesque a group of its 
kind as can well be conceived. In the large picture some of 
these objects are introduced ; for example, there is the young 
female, but she is standing with her side towards the spectator, 
holding a sheaf of corn under her right arm, while conversing 
with a group of children seated in front of her. The calf seen 
in the sketch is also there, but at some distance to the right of 
the group, in front of which lies a dog. The subject here 
engraved is, as already remarked, far more interesting than its 
assumed counterpart, excellent as the latter undoubtedly is. 



RECENT ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES IN ITALY. 




ilT Rome an important discovery has recently been 
made. While working in the garden of the Pa- 
lazzo del Conservatori, for the construction of the 
central hall of the archasological exhibition, to be 
opened next December, the eastern side was 
brought to light, of the area in opera quadrata, 
already previously discovered in the neighbouring 
Caffarelli garden, and which occupies almost all the western sum- 
mit of the Capitoline Hill. Some topographers had already timidly 
suggested that this immense area might be the substruction of the 
temple of the Capitoline Jupiter, to which edifice Dionysius attri- 
butes an extent of 4,000 square feet. 

This supposition seems now to become an absolute certainty, 
especially in consequence of the discovery, also, of a part of a 
fluted column of white marble, 5.43 metres in circumference ; for a 
column of such extraordinary dimensions could have belonged to 
no other Capitoline edifice, except to the temple of Jupiter Maxi- 
mus. Thus, the respective positions upon the two Capitoline sum- 
mits, of the citadel and temple, may be considered as at last de- 



cided. It is superfluous to add that the marble fragments found in 
the garden of the Conservatori Palace are a part of the temple 
restorations made by Domitian. 

Upon the Esquiline Hill, in the area formerly occupied by the 
gardens of Maecenas, a pilaster of Lunigian marble has been dis- 
covering, terminating with the hermes of a Faun. In the same 
place has also been unearthed a wall made of sculptured frag- 
ments, among them a statue of a Cupid bearing a vase upon his 
shoulders, from which once, probably, the waters of a fountain fell ; 
a colossal head of Jupiter Serapis, and pieces of a nude statue, 
probably representing an Apollino. 

In constructing the drain in the Via de Creszenzi, several walls 
of excellent brickwork have been brought to light, belonging to 
the Neronian and Alexandrine baths, as well as a number of pieces 
of majolica, of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, some of 
them adorned with figures. 

In continuing the excavations nearer the northwest corner of 
the portico of the Pantheon, a basement has been found, perhaps 
of a trophy monument, and also a part of the pavement of the 



